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DESBOROUGH PORTRAITS AND RELICS. 
In the great sale at Stowe about 1843 a 


pair of portraits, purporting to represent | 


General and Mrs. Desborough (sister of 
Cromwell), were sold to Messrs. Dent, and 
are, I believe, now at Sudeley Castle in 
Gloucestershire. They had been engraved 
by S. Cooper for the Duke of Buckingham, 
and these engravings are now extant as 
portraits of the above personages. Some of 
these engravings of the general are in the 
Bodleian Library, and one of them forms 
the frontispiece of an edition of ‘ Hudibras.’ 
The engraving of Mrs. Desborough is in the 
British Museum, but not this engraving of 
the general. Many years ago I happened to 
come across this engraving of the general, 
and at once recognized it as exactly re. 
senting one of a pair of portraits I had 
known from childhood, which hung in a 
house where my aunts and grandmother had 
lived since the early part of last century. 
They may now be seen at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, to which they have been 
lent by my brother, Mr. Richard Du Cane, 
their present owner. The man is dressed in 
a black robe or gown, with white falling 


collar and tassels, the lady in a black dress, 
with pearl necklace. They are about three- 
quarters length. There was always some 
uncertainty in our family as to whom these 
portraits represented, but the name of 
General Desborough was mentioned in con- 
nexion with them, though with much doubt. 
These portraits came into our family through 
my grandmother, whose grandfather was 
Cromwell Desborough, grandson of General 
Desborough and Jane Cromwell. Cromwell 
Desborough’s wife was Cornelia, daughter of 
Cornelius and Sarah van den Anker, and 
with her he acquired an estate called Trim- 
nals in Essex, which was left her by her 
father. This property afterwards came into 
pe of my grandmother Mrs. Henry 

u Cane, and with it these portraits. As too 
commonly happens, the tradition as to the 
originals of these portraits seems to have 
been lost, but it was natural that the name 
Desborough should be, though hesitatingly, 
connected with them. 

I could not understand how exactly similar 
pictures should be at Stowe, definitely said 
to represent General and Mrs. Desborough, 
and it is curious that Mr. Foster, who edited 
the Stowe catalogue, should have put in it 
a note saying that they certainly did not 
represent those personages, but “a worthy 
Dutch couple.” 

A note in Noble’s ‘House of Cromwell,’ 
where he refers to the descendants of General 
Desborough, seemed to furnish a possible 
solution of the question whom our portraits 
represent, for he says that at Trimnals are 
two three-quarter portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
van den Anker, also some relics of General 
Desborough, armour, &c. A note made in 
1860 by my late brother, the Rev. A. Du Cane, 
in his copy of Noble’s ‘ House of Cromwell,’ a 
copy of which I have lately come across, 
seems to furnish an explanation of the whole 
matter. He records that the aunts to whom, 
as above stated, these pictures belonged used 
to say that they had been reduced in size to 
suit a small room, and that the man who 
thus reduced them made copies of them and 
sold them as portraits of General and Mrs. 
Desborough. This probably is the origin of 
the Stowe copies, and it may thus be con- 
sidered certain that the engravings do not 
represent General and Mrs. Desborough, but 
Cornelius and Sarah van den Anker. 

As regards the armour and relics referred 
to by Noble, the same note says that my 
grandmother gave them to the Leverian 
Museum. I have ascertained, by the kindness 
of Sir Maunde Thompson, that this museum 
was collected by Sir Ashton Lever in the 
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latter part of the eighteenth century. It 
passed into the possession of J. Parkinson, 
and was finally sold by auction in 1806, there 
being 7,879 lots, and the sale lasting sixty- 
five days. The catalogue was drawn up by 
Edward Donovan. I should be glad to hear 
of anybody who has this catalogue, and to 
know the leading auctioneers in London at 
that date, and their modern representatives, 
if they have any. E. F. Du Cane. 
10, Portman Square. 


CASANOVIANA. 
(Concluded from p. 441.) 

LAForGUE’s adaptation of the ‘ Histoire de 
ma Vie’— which he called “Mémoires de 
J. Casanova de Seingalt, écrits par lui-méme ” 
—does not pretend to be an exact repro- 
duction of the original. The professor evi- 
dently sailed as near the wind as he could. 
The appearance of the first four volumes (two 
in 1826, and two in 1827) stung the German 
censor and the reading public. The cry was 
so loud that Herren Brockhaus did not feel it 
safe longer to exasperate public opinion, and 
five years elapsed before vols. v. vi. vii. viii. 
saw the light ; this time not at Leipzig, but 
in Paris. They appeared in 1832, under the 
protection of Messrs. Heideloff & Campé, 
16, Rue Vivienne. The German censor morum 
who had crushed the first four volumes was 
imitated by his French confréve. The pub- 
lication was stopped, and the remaining four 
volumes, which were to complete the first 
edition, were carried off to Brussels—/a ville 
lumiére, whose censor was not to be feared. 
In that city, in 1838, appeared the four con- 
cluding volumes of this editio princeps, which 
is now so rare. For obvious reasons the pub- 
lisher’s name was not affixed to the work. 
Meanwhile, between 1825 and 1827, a pirated 
edition of the memoirs was published in Paris 
by Messrs. This work is 
merely a retranslation from the German 
expurgated edition, and consequently has no 
value. Its title ran thus :— 

Mémoires du Venitien J. Casanova de Seingalt, 
extraits de ses Manuscrits originaux publi¢s en 
Allemagne par G. de Schiitz, et traduis: les trois 
premiers volumes par M. Jung, les sept autres par 
Aubert de Vitry. (10 vols. in 12mo.) 

The following list of the various editions, 
drawn from Laforgue’s adaptation of Casa- 
nova’s MSS., which have appeared since 1827, 
may interest bibliophiles : 

Mémoires sur les cinquante derniéres annces du 
XVIILI° siécle par Jacques Casanova de Seingalt, 
yubliés d’aprés les Manuscrits originaux de l’auteur. 
—_— i. et ii. Paris, 1830. (Imprimerie Cosson.) 
—No further volumes issued. 


Mémoires de Jacques Casanova de Seingalt ¢écrits 
par lui-méme. (Edition originale, la seule com- 
pléte.) Paris, 1833-37. 10 vols. Svo. Paulin, éditeur. 

Mémoires (same title). Bruxelles, 1833. J. D. 
Méline. 10 vols. in-18.—An incomplete edition. 

Mémpires (same title). Nouvelle édition. Pub- 
lished by Paulin in 4 volumes, 12mo. Paris, 1843. 
Imprimerie Béthune & Plon. 

Mémoires (same title). Bruxelles, J. Rozez. 1860 
and 1863, 6 vols. 12mo; and in IS71, 6 vols. Svo. 

Mémoires (same title). Paris, Garnier Fréres, 
8 vols. Svo (1879), and 8 vols. in -1S (1880), with 
analytical table. 

In 1894 Messrs. H. 8. Nichols & Co. pub- 
lished in London a translation, in 12 vols., of 
the memoirs of Casanova. It was, I believe, 
printed for subscribers only. 

There has since been an expurgated edition 
yublished in London in English, of which I 
nothing. 

We have it on the authority of Herr Hein- 
rich Brockhaus that the Brussels edition, 
designated “la seule complete,” is not more 
complete than the one arranged by Laforgue 
and published by his firm at Leipzig, Paris, 
and Sruaethe, except that the names of his- 
torical personages, who were indicated by 
initials in the first edition, are now set out 
in full. Unfortunately, much of the original 
has been eliminated. In the Rozez edition 
there are many chronological errors, due 
either to haste, transcription, or printer's 
ignorance. The last volume has evidently 
been considerably curtailed. In Brockhaus’s 
German edition Cagliostro is mentioned. He 
appears in the chapter on Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
in ~— editions his name is not to be found. 

I should like here to point out to those 
who conscientiously condemn these memoirs 
on account of the immorality which pervades 
then that they were not in the first instance 
written for the public eye. Casanova, like 
Tallemant des Réaux, whose ‘ Historiettes’ 
were not printed for two centuries after his 
death, wrote his ‘ Histoire de ma Vie’ only 
for the amusement of his intimate friends, 
and at the express desire of Count Joseph 
Waldstein and the Prince de Ligne. [t would, 
of course, have been better if Casanova had 
| cast a veil over the libertinage of his career. 
| But, in that case, the general effect of the 
| picture which he has so well drawn would 
~ been marred. As a tableau of the 
|eighteenth century these memoirs have a 
| peculiar value ; and, while we most honestly 
condemn certain portions of that work, we 
must remember that it is not easy to gauge 
the manners of that epoch by our own 
standards of morality. In an age which 
courted the acquaintance of, and assisted to 
maintain, such men as the Comte de St. Ger- 
main, the Marchese Ludvig Ritter, Baron 
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yon der Trenck, Cagliostro, Jannowitch, 
Prince Giustiniani, Casanova lived. Although 
an avowed adventurer, he was at least a man 
of extraordinary abilities, who possessed the 
friendship of those whom the world delighted 
to honour. 

His European celebrity arose mainly from 
two episodes which, in these prosaic days, 
would scarcely have attracted permanent 
notice. I refer to his duel with Branicki and 
his romantic escape from the Piombi. As 
regards his so-called “dark arts,” they were 


all moonshine, and were merely intended to | 


gratify the exasperating credulity of willing 
dupes like Madame d’Urfé and the Duchesse 
de Chartres 

It would be interesting to know exactly 
how many of Casanova’s manuscripts are 
still extant. A complete list is undoubtedly 


required. Meanwhile, | propose to conclude | 


my notes with such information as I have 
been enabled to procure. In the possession 
of the Herren Brockhaus may be found 

1. ‘Réverie sur la Mesure Moyenne de notre 
Année selon la Réformation Grégorienne.’ With the 
following motto: “‘In  pondere et mensura.” 
(Written at Dux, April, 1793.) 

2. Essai Critique sur les Mceurs, sur les Sciences 
et les Arts. Motto: 

Hoc si erit in te 
Solo, nil verbi, pereas quin fortiter, addam. 

Hor., ii. Sat. 3. 
This MS. comprises twenty-four leaves in 
folio, divided into twenty-seven chapters. 
The author discourses on slavery, freedom, 
decorum, wealth, princes, the throes of death 
and its majesty, morality, politics, logic, 
natural history, chemistry, mathematics, theo- 
logy, mechanics, valour, religion, atheism, 
astronomy, liberty of conscience, theosophy, 
sacred history, poetry, the épopée of archi- 
tecture and painting, and the Latin tongue. 

3. Eighteen letters to “M. de Feldkirkner, 
Maitre dhétel de Monsieur le Comte Joseph de 
Waldstein.” 

They purport to be the author’s justification 
in the form of letters. Only eleven of these 
effusions have been published. 

4. A manuscript written in a neat hand and with 
much precision, entitled ‘ Lucubration sur l’Usure: 
moyens de la détruire, sans la soumettre A des 
comminatoires, 

This remarkable essay is said to have been 
composed with as much depth as good sense. 
[It comprises sixteen leaves in folio, and opens 
with a dedication to the Emperor Joseph II. 

5. A scheme for the establishment of the Paris 
lottery at the Ecole Militaire in that city. 

6. Directions for a Chinese féte, which, according 
to the dramatic poet Lorenzo da Ponte, Casanova 
organized for the amusement of Joseph Il. at 
Vienna, 


7. Translations in Italian verse of Voltaire’s 
| ‘ Ecossaise’ and the ‘ Rhadamiste’ of Crebillon. 

8. Satires on the Abbé Chiari; also that allegori- 
cal romance which led to his final rupture with the 
Venetian nobility, ‘Ne Amori ne Donne ovvero la 

Stalla d’ Augia ripulita.’ 
| Casanova in his memoirs tells us that the 
following MSS. would be found at Dux after 
| his death :— 
| 1. Notes on the ‘ Iliad’ and the ‘ Odyssey. 
2. Three parts (out of five) of his ‘ Histoire des 
Troubles de Pologne.’ 
3. The last will and testament of Count Carolo 
Coronini, in octosyllabic verse. 
This curious legacy was bequeathed to 
Casanova by the count himself. In the last 
| chapter of the memoirs we find these words : 
| Jai conservé religieusement ce legs du Comte. 
| ......J’aurais autant aimé sa fortune.” 
4. A panegyric, written circa 1740. 
In 1868 Prince Edmond Clary-Aldringhen, 
| grandson of Casanova’s friend Prince Charles 
Joseph de Ligne, made a hasty inspection of 
the papers left at Dux, and found among an 
indescribable confusion of letters, memoranda, 
notes, &c., the following fragments. Prince 
Clary shall speak for himself :— 

‘The first manuscript that fell into my hands 
was dedicated to my grandmother Clary, née Ligne, 
and consisted of ‘ Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion.’ I remained for two hours in that library, and 
made a superficial examination of the contents of a 
large drawer. The letters are certainly very in- 
teresting, but I had not time to read them. 1 con- 
fined my researches to a discovery, if possible, of 
any continuation of the memoirs, of which, how- 
ever, I found no trace. I came across leaves de- 
tached from stitched paper books, but in such inde- 
scribable confusion that I had no time to arrange 
them. I founda mass of blurred MSS.—some rough 
copies, and some ‘extracts’ copied out fair. There 
were several sheets relating to the ‘ Icosameron,’ a 
work that has been published; also a_ dialogue 
entitled ‘A Dream......God and I’; an ‘Essay on 
Material and Immaterial Matter’; a kind of journal 
entitled ‘History of my Existence.’ There were 
also numerous historical essays, several bundles 
relating to Poland, a catalogue raisonné of the 
Dux library, and, finally, many poems, dramas, 
&e., with a tragi-comedy entitled ‘Le Polémo- 
scope,’ which Casanova appears to have dedicated 
to my grandmother.” 

I have, I think, pretty well traversed the 
ground upon which I set forth six years ago. 
I have not done full justice to the subject— 
partly through my own insufficiency, and 
partly because much that would have been 
material to the issue is veiled in mystery. 
Casanova’s “literary remains” are in the 
keeping of those who shrink from having 
their names associated with that brilliant 
adventurer, whose last words so well express 
the variable tenor of his life: “J'ai vécu en 
philosophe—je meurs en chrétien.” 

| RicHARD EDGCUMBE. 
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CuristTMas (continued from 
9% §. vi. 485) :— 

Bynceus, Antony (1654-98), ‘ Explicatio Historie 
Evangelice de Nativitate Christi.’ 

Betham, John, ‘Sermon of the Epiphany,’ 
6 January, 4to, 1686. 

Spinney, Rev. T. H., ‘Christmas Carols for 
Church Use.’ First Series (seven carols), W. Reeves, 
185, Fleet Street, n.d. (about 1890). 

Dowling, A. E. P. R., ‘Flora of the Sacred 
Nativity,’ 1900 (see Saturday Review, 22 December, 

). 


On the Boy Bishop, Rex Natalicius, and 
some early carols, see the ‘Camden Mis- 
cellany,’ vol. vii, and Oxford Historical 
Society’s Publications, vol. v. pp. 39-49, 150, 
152. Vestments for the Episcopus Puerorum 
appear in many ecclesiastical inventories. 


C. B. 


Curistmas Customs, 1610.—Andrew Willet, 
in his ‘ Hexapla in Danielem,’ 1610, book ii. 


the suspicion that one of the words was coined to 
make a rhyme with the other. Burns must have 
been extraordinarily fortunate if he found his 
rhymes so easily in the comparatively limited num. 
ber of obsolete words which have been introduced 
into thé Scotch dialect. ‘ Pattle’ may bea true word, 
for if it were an invented word there was no reason 
for calling it a plough-staff any more than a hoe or 
a spade. It was probably introduced because it 
suited the pretty rhythm, and then *‘ brattle’ was 
invented and inserted in the line above to make a 
rhyme. That the latter word is put in for rhyme’s 
sake is almost certain, for it is noticeable how it 
has succumbed to the temptation of alliteration.” 
When a writer speaks of obsolete words 
having been introduced into the ‘Scotch 
dialect,” and insinuates that theform of speech 
thus designated is a mere exhibition of 
modern patchwork, one can only conclude 
either that he is feigning the art of Touch- 
stone or that his experience is singularly 
strange and new. As Mr. Bretherton’s effort 
would be a very hopeless joke, it seems only 


p. 458, gives these notes “ex Polano” :— 

“At the natiuitie of Christ, an infant made of 
wood wrapped vp in swathing cloutes is carried vp | 
and downe by boyes and girles. In the festiuall | 
of the three kings, which they say came to worship | 
Christ, three apparelled like kings doe goe from | 
doore to doore singing and begging with a star 
made of paper. In the day of the purification | 
candles are carried about.” 
Good Master Willet’s comment is, “ All their | 
seruice is nothing else but a meere stage- 
play.” W.C. B. 

* Bratrie.”—In an article on ‘ Dialects,’ in | 
the Gentleman's Magazine for 1900, part ii. | 
p. 541, Mr. Ralph Harold Bretherton includes 
some singular criticismon Burns. Hisremarks, 
no doubt, are largely facetious, and probably 
his main design is to produce a burlesque 
en medley. The passage on Burns, 
10wever, seems to be marked by a serious 
intention, and, at any rate, the definite and 
unqualified assertions made are calculated to 
mislead the untutored reader, and therefore 
they fairly challenge consideration. The 
writer assumes that Burns invented words 
when he needed them for indispensable 
rimes. He illustrates his contention from 
the opening stanza of the ode ‘To a Mouse,’ 
which stands thus :— 

Wee, sleekit, cowrin, tim’rous beastie, 
O, what a panic’s in thy breastie ! 
Thou need na start awa sae hasty, 

‘i’ bickerin brattle ! 
I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee, 


Vi’ murderin’ pattle! 
On this Mr. Bretherton comments as 
follows :— 


“Sleekit, we open, is the Scotch form of sleek, 
and a glossary tells us that ‘brattle’ means hurry, 


and ‘ pattle,’ plough-staff. It is possible that they 
do have these meanings, but we cannot get rid of 


fair to him that he should be regarded 
as a serious philological critic, and, at any 
rate, it is more than likely that the majority 
of his readers will have accepted him as en- 
acting this character. It seems, therefore, 
perfectly fair to meet hischallenge. Nothin 

need be said at the moment of the “Scote 

dialect,” regarding which much to the point 
has already been written variously in these 
columns, nor does there seem to be special 
necessity for dwelling on “sleekit” (written 
“sleeket” by Burns), but a word or two may 
not be amiss in, reference to “pattle” and 
“brattle.” 

Had the critic fixed on “ pattle” as the 
doubtful word, he might have made some 
show with his argument. “Pattle” is what 
is called in many parts of Scotland a plough- 
spade, and thousands of Scotsmen have sim- 
ply to assume, on the authority of Burns, 
that the term is in use in Ayrshire. This, 
however, they are willing to admit without 
cavil, nor do they for a moment presume to 
raise against the poet a charge of coining 
words in the interests of his versification. 
Jamieson duly enters “ pattle” in the ‘Scot- 
tish Dictionary,’ indicating this passage of 
Burns as the authority for its use, and adding 
a tentative etymology. All this is quite to 
the purpose, and nothing more needs to be 
said, except, perhaps, that Burns has the word 
in other two poems with the spelling “ pettle,” 
which suits his rime. “ Pattle,” it appears, is 
the name of an implement of husbandry in use 
in Ayrshire ; Burns has given it permanent 
literary value ; and the language is enriched 
by the possession of such a liquid, melodious 
word. 

The case is altogether different as regards 
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“brattle.” Here we are on solid ground. 
Burns had many precedents for the use of 
** brattle,” as may be seen by a reference to 
Jamieson and those English dictionaries that 
have utilized his information. It is curious, 
by the way, that a philological critic did not 
look into this before committing himself to 
such a position as that taken up by Mr. 
Bretherton. Had he done so he would have 
found that Jamieson and his followers have 
illustrations of “ brattle” from Gavin Douglas, 
Allan Ramsay, Alexander Ross, John Skinner, 
and John Mayne, and other two from Burns 
besides the example that has exercised his 
futile ingenuity. Above all, he would have 
seen that they give the charming passage 
from ‘A Winter Night ’:— 

List’ning the doors an’ winnocks rattle, 

I thought me on the ourie cattle, 

Or silly —, wha bide this brattle 

winter war. 

As regards the extract from Gavin Douglas, 
it may be noted that Jamieson's immediate 
followers (among whom, probably, the editors 
of the ‘ H.E.D.’ are not to be counted) simply 
content themselves with repeating his re- 
ference in the form “ Doug., Virgil. 202, 28.” 
This should not be possible now, or at any 
time since 1874, when Mr. Small’s edition of 
Douglas appeared. The reference should be, 
“Doug., Virgil, Proloug of the Sevynt Buik, 
133.” Tuomas Bayne. 


“Jetsam”: “Lacan.” —‘The olde boke 
of the lawes and customes of Yermouth 
translated oute of Frenssh and [s/c] Englyssh 
by Thomas Banyard, styward ther, in the 
zeer of our Lord God MccccLXxXXI,’ was 
printed by H. Swinden in his ‘ History and 
Antiquities of the Ancient Burgh of Great 
Yarmouth’ (1772). From this I extract the 
definitions (pp. 145-7) of jetsam and lagan 
(earlier than any English instances in the 


‘N.E.D.’) 


“For as moche as it ys beforseid of detenu of 
chatell in some maner, zet it ys to sey of the same 
mater after the lawe maryne, whiche falleth in VI 
maners. 

**One ys of wrek of the see. 

“The seconde, whiche ys called laggan. 

“*The IlIde whiche ys called jetysoun. 

“The I1Ith, whiche ys called weyff. 

“The Vth, whiche ys called roberye. 

“The Vith, whiche ys called gayn sur enemys...... 

“As to lagan, none shall recover, for that that 
lagan ys that thyng that ys chaced in the sea by 
strength and abatyng of the water, and of every 


possession of proprete, and to him it ys to have and | 


cleyme, that fyndyth it, withoute withseyeng of 
any 


It will be observed that the word flotsam— 
which in modern English seems almost in- 
separable from jetsam—does not appear in 
this passage, weyjf taking its place. The 
earliest instance of flotsam in ‘N.E D. as an 
English word is of 1531 (cited s.v. wy > 
O. O. H. 


JewisH RecoGNITION OF TOLERANCE.—Till 
within recent years, English Jews in their 
prayer for the Royal Family were accus- 
tomed to beseech Divine Providence to incline 
the hearts of the authorities with “ Rach- 
monus” towards their suffering race. The 
word signifies mercy or clemency. Justice 
and equity they required, and these they had 
to the full in common with others. So 
“Rachmonus” was deleted, and a much 
happier form substituted. M. D. Davis. 


Portraits By Grorce Dance, R.A. (See 
9 §. iv. 1.)—To my list at this reference 
may be added the following, of which the 
original drawings are in the Soane Museum, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields: Sir John Soane, R.A., 
when young; another dated 1795; two of his 
son George Soane, one at the age of thirteen 
and another dated 22 July, 1793 ; and George 
Wyatt, R.A., of which last there is a duplicate. 
W. RosBerts. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, 8.W. 


“As MAD AS A TUP.”—In Derbyshire, at 
any rate, there is no commoner saying to 
express anger shown by any one than to say 
that he or she was “as mad as a tup.” 
“A tup” is a ram—“a tup sheep ”—and its 
furious onslaught upon an intruder at a 
certain season of the year has produced the 
saying “as mad asatup.” There is another 
variant concerning an angry person: “As 
mad as a tup; looks as if he’d lost a sovereign 
an’ fun’ sixpence.” Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Rev. George Docker Grunpy.—You have 
very reasonably discouraged references to 
cases of individual longevity, the subject of 
long life having been already fully dealt 
with, and having also a strong tendency to 
tediousness ; but the case of the clergyman 
whose name is given above is so exceptional 
that it deserves notice. He died at Hey, 
near Oldham, on 9 November, in the ninety- 
fifth year of his age and the sixty-third of 
his vicarship. He had lived under five sove- 
reigns and seven bishops, having been born 
‘(the son of a Manchester merchant residing 
at Cheetham) on 2 August, 1807. He gradu- 
ated at Brasenose, and it is recorded that 


«As to Jetson, ther ys recoverer, yf the godes be 
me to the lond ; and fresh sute after be therof 
made...... 


one of his examiners was Newman. Mr. 
Grundy was ordained deacon in 1830, and 
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priest a year later. While Mr. Grundy was 
at Loudwater, High Wycombe, Mr. Disraeli 
called upon him to solicit his vote and 
influence. Later, when at Harewood, Yorks, 
he read the lessons before her late Majesty 
— Victoria, then Princess Victoria. On 
the occasion of Mr. Grundy’s first jubilee at 
Hey in 1888, the late Canon Bardsley of 
Ulverston, whose works are from time to 
time quoted in your columns, wrote, “ Almost 
the first sermon I can recall is one of his, and 
one of the very earliest recollections of wor- 
ship is in Hey Chapel.” St. John the Baptist, 
Hey, of which the old Oxonian was vicar, had 
been built as a chapel-of-ease to Ashton 

This “Grand Old Man” of the Church of 
England conducted service and preached so 
recently as 20 October last, and the writer 
can testify that a very few years ago the 
solemnity and impressiveness of his language 
and manner, and the clearness and beauty 
of his enunciation, were remarkable. Mr. 
Grundy’s record is as creditable as it is 
exceptional. ArTHUR MAYALL. 


PROOF-READING AND MISTAKES.—A little 
experience of proof-reading and a little re- 
flection convince a man that it is a possibility 
for an author to leave unchallenged a word 
or phrase entirely unlike what he originally 
wrote and what he really intended. Because 
the printer has given an actual word (not 
a misspelt monster), and because the author 
is now only proof-reading, not weighing 
each word. as when he wrote, a whole 
argument may be spoilt by an inconsistent 
substitution. One or two examples that I 
have come on in the last few months may 
be of interest. ‘ 

In Stanley’s ‘ Life of Arnold’ (of which Mr. 
Murray has just announced a new edition), 
in the eleventh edition, there still persists a 
strange error. On pp. 16,17 we read, ‘‘Arnold’s 
bodily recreations were walking and bathing. 
.......0u know that to the last moment of 
health he had the same predilections ; indeed, 


whose days were 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


family 


supposed that the word originally intended 


was “ heedless.” NICKLIN. 

Rossall School. 

{We are not sure of the first instance, but it must 
be remembered that Stanley's handwriting was 
unusually difficult to decipher. ‘“‘ Sleeveless lives” 
is probably correct, s/eeve/ess meaning unprofitable. 
See ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ V. iv. 9, and Schmidt’s 
‘Shakespeare Lexicon.’] 


Buriat or A Surcrpe.—A resident in the 
parish of North Kelsey, Lincolnshire, tells 
me the following story which he learnt from 
one of the men employed to bury the suicide 
under-mentioned. 

About twelve years ago a tramp, who was 
a stranger, killed himself by ne his 
neck on the railway line, near Sas to 
be run over by a train. The verdict brought 
|in by the coroner's jury at the inquest which 
followed was felo de se. The dead man was 
therefore buried at midnight, coffinless, and 
without any religious service, his head being 
carried to the churchyard wrapped up in a 
newspaper. The body was placed in the 
grave in a standing position, so that it was 
only about two feet below the surface of the 
ground, and a large stone was then laid 
above it. 

“| have heard,” says my informant, “that 
it is the general thing to te suicides in the 
grave with their feet to the west, but an 


| ‘upright burial’ of such a recent date as this 


Lincolnshire instance seems unusual.” 


M. P. 


Faverr Fammy. — With the 
Editor’s permission I should like to make a 


| few remarks under a different heading from 


‘Sweeny Todd.’ A Saville Faucit is described 
by Mr. H. B. Crayton (ante, p. 274), on the 
authority of the late G. A. Sala, as a ‘‘ melo- 


'dramatic playwright,” who is further identi- 


fied by Gnomon (p. 348) as E. F. Saville. 
Some time ago I was making inquiries into 
(see 8 §. viii. 488; ix. 33, 
115, 157), and accumulated a great many 


j items of information, mainly owing to the 
he was, as much as any one I ever knew, one | 


kindness of your esteemed ve Mr. 


|W. Dovetas ; but the claim ot authorship 
| rests on very slender foundation, as far as 


His manner had all the tastes and feelings of | the British Museum Catalogue is concerned. 


his youth, only more developed and better 
regulated.” Only the other day, though I 
had again and again read the ‘ Life.” did 
I discover that to get a satisfactory sense 
I wanted “his manhood.” 

I have since found that the error remains 
uncorrected in the fifteenth edition. 

In Dean Vaughan’s ‘ Rest Awhile’ we are 
warned not to lead “ sleeveless” lives, but to 
have some definite aim before us. It is to be | 


the 


John Saville Faucit, the father of Helen 
Faucit, is credited with ‘ The Miller’s Maid,’ 
founded on Bloomfield’s poem of that name, 
the dedication to Miss Kelly being dated 
from Margate, 30 August, 1821, and C&dipus,’ 
a musical drama, avowedly a compilation 
translations of Dryden, Lee, 


Corneille, and Maurice; but on the title- 
page of the latter he is described as the 
author of ‘ Justice,’ a musical drama in three 
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acts, ‘The Lazar’s Grave,’ and ‘Scripture 
Concurrence, which are not in the library. 
The notices of Edmund Henry Faucit Saville 
as an actor and manager are very numerous, 
but never have I seen an allusion to his 
authorship till now as a conjectural author 
of ‘Sweeny Todd.’ There is a portrait of him 
as Hamish M*‘Tavish in ‘ Military Punish- 
ment’ in the Theatrical Times, 29 August, 
1846. But he had by his second wife a 
daughter Harriet, and a son whose name I 
do not know, and whofrom lameness did not 
go on the stage, but had some literary ability 
and wrote several novels and plays ; he died 
when about twenty-five years old. Possibly 
he is the prolific writer confused with his 
better-known father, uncles, and grandfather. 
Any further particulars of him would be 
welcome. There are no entries in the British 
Museum Catalogue of novels or plays under 
‘Faucit’ to guide us beyond the above- 
mentioned. AYEAHR. 
New Cross, 8. E. 


Qucries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Masotican Bactnt oN CHURCHES AT 
Pisa AND ELsewHERE.—Is it possible to get 
any definite information in regard to the 
origin of the Jacini or piatti, of apparently 
a rude kind of majolica, which are to be seen 
incrusted on the exterior walls and campanili 
of many old churches in Pisa and other places 
in Tuscany? They occur on at least six 
churches in Pisa—sometimes on the facades 
and walls, quite as often on the brick cam- 
panili—sometimes perfect, in other places 
greatly damaged, while not unfrequently a 
number are missing in a row or other series ; 
and probably they once existed on many 
churches or parts of churches where, from 
restoration or rebuilding or the injuries of 
the weather, they have now entirely dis- 
appeared. They are not, I think, often 
noticed by travellers, being for the most 
part either very inconspicuous from their 
smallness or the height at which they are 
placed (as on the facade of S. Sisto and the 
campanile of S. Francesco), or found on 
churches which lie quite away from the main 
points of interest in Pisa, and are not seen 
at all by the ordinary tourist. These /acin7 
also occur on several old churches in the 
neighbourhood of Pisa, and are, perhaps, 
seen to the best advantage on the interesting 


and curious church of 8. Piero a Grado 
(perhaps tenth century), about three miles 
to the south-west of the city and near the 
site of its ancient harbour, where, however, 
while on one side of the building they are 
still almost intact, on the other little remains 
but the cavities which once contained them. 
I have also seen them at San Gimignano, 
and on the red-brick facade of a deserted 
church in Certaldo ; while they are reported 
as also to be seen in other parts of Italy. 

These Jacini, in shape not unlike the 
modern scodella or soup-plate, are sometimes 
monochromiec, a rich chocolate red and sea- 
green being favourite colours; others show a 
number of fantastic designs on grounds of 
various colours—conventional flower patterns, 
birds, ships, &e.—though it is generally difti- 
cult to get near enough to them to make out 
these designs quite distinctly. They appear 
to have little artistic merit, but might well 
seem precious at the time these churches 
were built, when such things were new and 
strange in Italy. The archives of Pisa appear 
to be quite barren of any documents which 
would bear on the question of their origin ; 
but a popular tradition assigns their appear- 
ance in Pisa to the timeof the Pisan conquest 
of Majorca (1116), when, it is asserted, they 
formed a part of the precious booty the 
conquerors brought back with them, and 
were placed on these churches as trophies of 
their victory over the infidel. 

The only references of any importance to 
these Jacin? known to me are in Marryat 
(‘History of Pottery and Porcelain,’ London, 
1857, p. 12) and in G. Rohault de Fleury 
(‘Les Monuments de Pise au Moyen Age,’ 
Paris, 1866, p. 158), both of whom refer to 
the popular tradition of their origin, the 
latter inclining apparently to the view that if 
not actually Spanish or Moorish work, they 
point to the existence of a Pisan school of 
pottery in the twelfth century, which was 
based on Hispano-Moorish models. The fact 
that similar Jacind are, so it is said, found 
similarly placed on old churches in other 
parts of [taly—e.y., at Pavia and other towns 
of Lombardy—might, on the other hand, point 
rather to the view that they formed a more 
or less general decorative element at a certain 
architectural period, though, of course, the 
fashion may still have been set here in Pisa. 

The question has a certain interest and 
importance from the fact that it is now 
generally believed that the Italians origin- 
ally learnt from Spanish or Moorish work- 
men who settled in Italy (probably including 
many from Majorcan factories) those secrets 
of the art which they afterwards used with 
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such splendid results (v. article ‘ Faience,’ by 
Ed. Garnier, in the new ‘Grande Encyclopédie’ 
of Lamirault). It appears at least to be 
quite certain that the Italian word majolica 
is nothing but the medieval form of the 
name “ Majorca,” as used, e.g., by Dante in 
‘Inferno,’ xxviii. 82. It would be interesting 
to learn from some one who has travelled in 
the Balearic Isles whether similar majolican 
cups are to be seen on any old churches or 
houses there, and also whether any docu- 
ments exist there or elsewhere which would 
help to throw light on the origin of those to 
be seen here in Pisa and its neighbourhood. 
E. Tyrer. 

Pisa. 

Vancouver.—lI should be glad of any in- 
formation as to the birthplace and parentage 
of George Vancouver, the circumnavigator. 
As these particulars are not given in any of 
the authorities I have access to, 1 presume 
they are unknown. THomas SouTHWELL. 


KINBOROUGH AS A FeMALE CurisTIANn NAME. 
—What is the origin of Kinborough as a 
female Christian name? Presumably it is 
derived from a surname, and the latter from 
a place. Ifso, where is Kinborough? and is 
anything known of a family of that name? 
This Christian name was common to a group 
of families, all apparently connected with the 
family of Valentine. Kinborough Valentine 
married, as his second wife, Robert Piphoe, 
of Holywood, co. Wicklow, who died 20 April, 
1610. She died, “aged by certain computa- 
tion 118 years,” 17 May, 1669, and was buried 
in St. Michan’s, Dublin. Frances Piphoe, 
eldest daughter of Robert Piphoe (by his 
first wife Genet, widow of Henry Travers, 
and daughter of Jenico, third Viscount Gor- 
manston), married David Sutton, of Castle- 
ton Kildraught, co. Kildare, and had a 
daughter Margaret Sutton, who .married 
Charles Valentine, of Whitestown, co. Wick- 
low (second son of Loy Valentine, of Ipswich, 
Suffolk), who died 28 September, 1637, leaving 
by her, with other issue, a daughter Kin- 
borough Valentine. Robert Barnewall, of 
Dunbroe, co. Dublin, who died 27 March, 
1635, married as his second wife Kin- 
borough, daughter of James Good, M.D., of 
London, and sister of John Good, of Malden, 
Surrey. Their second daughter Kinborough 
Barnewall married Christopher Nugent, of 
Kilmore, co. Dublin, died 21 November, 1635, 
and was buried in St. Audoen’s, Dublin. 
Henry Hawley married, in September, 1633, 
Kinborough, daughter of John Good, of 
Malden, Surrey. This Henry Hawley was 
grandson of Jeremy Hawley, of Boston, near 


Brentford, Middlesex, who married Kin- 
borough, daughter of Valentine Saunders, 
and had, with other issue, a daughter Kin- 
borough Hawley, who married Richard 
Wroth, of Havenend, Hertfordshire. The 
name is sometimes spelt Kinborow, Ken- 
boroe, Kynburgh, &c., but Kinborough is the 
most usual form. Was it ever used as a male 
Christian name? G. D. B. 


Pepicree Forms.—Information is sought 
as to when printed blank forms for recording 
pedigrees (human or animal) first came into 
use in this country. Were any such forms 
published previously to the appearance of 
the ‘ Breeder’s and Fancier’s Pedi ree Book,’ 
by M. B. Wynne (Cassell & Co.), about 1870? 

QUERIST. 


Lewis Ken.—Can any genealogist give me 
details of Lewis Ken, who was Attorney- 
General of the Bahamas about 1836? Ts 
there any history or other literature con- 
cerning these islands which might mention 
him and assist my search ? A. B. 


First Curistmas Carp.— The originator 
of Christmas cards is said to have been 
Mr. W.C. T. Dobson, R.A., who first designed 
one in 1844. As this has, however, — 
disputed, I should be glad to know of any- 
thing of the kind previous to that date. 

Freperick T. 

(7S. xi. 312 states that the first published Christ- 

mas card was designed by J. C. Horsley in 1846.) 


Heratpic.—To whom do the following 
crests and coats of arms belong? 1. Crest, 
A dove or, holding in the beak an olive branch 
slipped vert. Arms, Azure, on a chevron 
argent, between three eagles close or, three 
lions’ gambs erased and erect sable, armed 
gules. 2. Crest, A goat’s head erased ...... 
Arms, Or, on a fess azure, between three uni- 
corns’ heads erased...... three fleurs-de-lis...... 
Neither coat is to be found in Papworth. 

Joun T. Pace. 


Perer Lyty.— Antony a Wood says of 
William Lyly the grammarian that 
“the left behind him a son named George......and 
Peter, a dignitarie as it seems in the Church of Can- 
terbury, father of another Peter Lilie, D.D., some- 
times fellow of Jesus College in Cambridge,” &c. 
I shall feel obliged if any one can give me 
particulars about this Peter Lyly (the Elder), 
and tell me whether he was really a dignitary 
of A. FEUILLERAT. 
2, Upper Bedford Place, Russell Square, W.C. 


= Curistmas IN Manx. — The 
Manx name of Christmas, Ullig or Ullick, 
has remained an unsolved riddle in Kelly’s 
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well-known ‘ Manx Dictionary’ (published at 
Douglas in 1866). Can it be identified with 
Yule, or with Gaelic nollaiqg=Irish nodlog, 
Early Ir. notlaic=Welsh nadolig, which 
Macbain in his Gaelic etymological dictionary 
(Inverness, 1896) derives from Latin Vatalicia, 
the Nativity ? H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


AUBREY DE VERE, TWENTIETH EARL OF 
Oxrorp.—Can any one tell me where is an 
original painting of this nobleman? I believe 
there was one at “The Blues ” (Horse Guards) 
some years ago, but from inquiries I learn it is 
not there now. There were two (by Kneller 
and Dobson) in Drummond's sale of 1840 at 
Christie’s. ALLAN FEa. 

Calice House, Newnham, Kent. 


J. P. Inwoop was admitted to Westminster 
School on 14 September, 1809. Can any 
correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ help me to identify 
him ? G. F. R. B. 


“ HIGH-FALUTING.”—What is the derivation 
of this Yankeeism—this “odious word,” so 
termed by the late Mr. J. R. Lowell, formerly 
United States Ambassador to this country ? 
I saw that Winston Churchill made use of 
it in his speech at the Constitutional Club 
on the 12th ult. 

[The ‘H.E.D.’ says that the origin of the second 
portion of the word is unknown.] 


Keys to Novets.—References desired to 
keys to novels similar to that of ‘Endymion,’ 
published in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 18 December, 1880. 

‘THe Paatine’s DavuGutTer.—Can any 
reader tell me where I could find in print 
specimens of a class of poem peculiar, I 
believe, to the Irish language—namely, 
bilingual verses in alternate lines of English 
and Gaelic? In particular, is there any book 
in which is printed a poem of this kind called 
‘The Palatine’s Daughter’? I have heard it 
recited, but never saw it written. I subjoin 
three lines of a similar composition which 
will illustrate my meaning :— 

I cut my finger, do ghearras mo mhéur, 

With a little sharp knife, le sgiainin géur, 

A very little harm, is beag an diobhad e ! 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Lapy Louisa Stuart.—Lady Mary Mon- 
tagu takes as granted that the youngest 


child of her daughter and of her husband, | 


the Earl of Bute, will never marry. She 
says as much in one of her letters. I have 
searched in all volumes I could lay my hand 
upon, the obituary notice in the Atheneum 
included, for an explanation, but I have 
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failed. Was Lady Louisa Stuart deformed, 
or what was the reason which made it quite 
evident from her youth that “she would not 
marry’? If you could enlighten me on this 
question you would very much oblige me. 
ARTHUR LEVI. 


“MINE HOsT OF THE TABARD.” —Is there 
any evidence that the immortal ‘ Harry 
Bailly ” of Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales’ was 
a real man who sat in Parliament ? 

A. R. Bay ey. 


Cross ON THE CARNEDDAU HILLS NEAR 
Buittu.— Walking over the Carneddau hills 
in the summer, I saw on one of the summits, 
which was crowned by a pile of stones, a very 
large cross marked out by stones carefully 
»laced in the ground, almost like a pavement. 
The arms pointed N.S.E.W. I can find no 
mention of it in any guide or other book. 
Possibly some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ can throw 
some light upon it. I may be allowed, per- 
haps, to ask at the same time whether there 
is any report in the 7'ransactions of any 
archeological society on the remains of old 
earthworks which abound in this part of 
Radnorshire. W. O. 


SaMueEt INCE was admitted to Westminster 
School on 16 January, 1775. Particulars of 
his parentage and career are desired. 


G. F. R. B. 


Beglics. 
OBELISK AT ST. PETER’S. 
(9% §. viii. 405.) 

As I know of no book which furnishes all 
the inscriptions on the Vatican obelisk, to 
give it its generally accepted title, I give the 
following according to copies which I made 
on the spot five years ago, corrected a few 
weeks ago (November) by a friend in Rome. 

In walking across the Piazza di San Pietro 
towards the steps of St. Peter’s, taking a line 
at right angles with the steps, you come first 
to the east face of the obelisk. Where there 
are two or more inscriptions, I give the 
highest first. 


East face. 
eookVO Ch I DIVI IVLIL F AVGVSTO 
«+l CAESARI DIVI AVGVSTI F AVGVSTO 
SACRVM 


(The above is on the obelisk itself.) 


ECCE CRVX DOMINI. 
FVGITE 
PARTES ADVERSAE . 
VICIT LEO 

TRIBV IVDA. 
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South face. 
SIXTVS. V. PONT. MAX. 
OBELISCVM VATICANVM 
DIS GENTIVM 
IMPIO CVLTV DICATVM 
AD APOSTOLORVM LIMINA 
OPEROSO LABORE TRANSTVLIT 
ANNO M.D. LXAXXVI. PONT. TI. 
North face. 

SIXTVS . V. PONT. MAX. 
CRVCI INVICTAE 
OBELISCVM VATICANVM 
AB IMPVRA SVPERSTITIONE 
EXPIATVM . IVSTIVS 
ET FELICIVS CONSECRAVIT 
ANNO M.D. LXXXVI. PONT. IL 
DOMENICVS FONTANA EX PAGO MILI 
AGRI NOVO COMENSIS TRANSTVLIT 
ET EREXIT 
PETRVS MACCARANIVS 

FABRICAE . 8. PETRI . CVRATOR 
SEMITAM . MERIDIANAM 
PVBLICAE . COMMODITATI 

AERE. PROPRIO. F. 
ANN . MD COCXVII 


West face. 


DIVO CAESARI DIVI IVLI... F AV...... 
TI CAESARI DIVI AVGVSTI F...... 
SACRVM 


(The above is on the obelisk itself.) 

CHRISTVS VINCIT . 

CHRISTVS REGNAT. 

CHRISTVS IMPERAT . 

CHRISTVS AB OMNI MALO 
PLEBEM SVAM 
DEFENDAT 

The inscriptions not specially noted are on 
the pedestal. 

In the two inscriptions on the obelisk itself 
I have left blank those parts which are 
illegible. 

My impression is that there are one or two 

: remains of inscriptions just under the pyra 
midion. Versions of the “ Divo,” &e., inscrip- 
tions are to be found in Murray’s ‘ Handbook 
of Rome,’ twelfth edition, 1875, in Hare’s 
‘Walks in Rome,’ and in ‘ Egyptian Obelisks,’ 
by Henry H. Gorringe, lieutenant - com- 
mander United States navy (London, John C. 
Nimmo, 1885), chap. v. p. 117. No two out 
of the three versions are exactly alike. Hare 
even makes the last “Augusto,” ‘* Augusta.” 

Commander Gorringe’s book contains the 
following (chap. v. p. 118) : 

** Fontana also mentions an inscription on the side 
of the pyramidion facing St. Peter's, the illegibility 
of which now is easily laid to the charge of three 
centuries of rain ead dust...... *Sanctissime cruci 


Pont. Max. consecravit e priore sede 


Sixtus V. 
ablatum 


avvisvm et Caess. Aug. ac Tib. 8. 
MDLXXXVI. 

Chap. v. of Gorringe’s book is by Lieut. 
Seaton Schroeder, U.S. navy. He (see p. 111) 
quotes from ‘ Della Trasportatione dell’ Obe- 
lisco Vaticano,’ &c. “ Fatte dal Cavallier [sé] 
Domenico Fontana, Roma, 1590.” 

Whether he has taken his copies of some 
of the inscriptions from Fontana’s book I do 
not know. * the inscription on the south 
face he gives “diu” for “dis,” and ‘* dedica- 
tum” for “dicatum.” Also he calls the west 
face the east, and the east face the west. 

Commander Gorringe was the otticer who, 
commissioned by Mr. William H. Vanderbilt, 
with great labour and skill removed (1879- 
1881) “Cleopatra’s Needle” and its pedestal 
from Alexandria to Central Park, New York. 

I may add that in a book published fifty- 
two years before the removal by Sixtus V. of 
the Vatican obelisk there is a curious picture 
of it. The book is ‘ Inseriptiones Sacrosancte 
Vetustatis,’ by Petrus Apianus and Barptho- 
lomeus Amantius (Ingolstadii, 1534). The 
obelisk is represented as standing on a 
pedestal shaped like the obelisk, and pro- 
portioned so that the corners from the pyra- 
midion to the ground are straight lines. 
Apparently four scrolls of stone or metal 
support the obelisk on the pedestal. 

The “ Divo” inscriptions are given as above 
(my copies fill in a 2 other’s blanks), except 
that the lines are not divided, that a few 
stops are given after abbreviations, that 
there is an abbreviation “Aug.,” and that in 
the second version (“ ex alio latere”) “ Ceesaris ” 
is given for the second * Cesari.” On the 
top of the obelisk in the picture is a ball 
standing on a short upright supported by 
claws reaching down the corners of the pyra- 
midion, 

As the book is scarce I may as well give 
the short description which accompanies the 
picture (p. 214, which is headed * Rome in 
Obelisco qui est in Vaticano’) :— 

**Obeliscus in Vaticano juxta Basilicam B. Petri 
n® Iulia vocitatur, sed ex Aegypto Cay Principis 
jussu abductus, ut scribit Ioan . Tor. in altitudine 
brachia habet 45. latitudine in fundo cujuslibet 
quadri brach. 4 cum dimidio, in summitate vero 
brach. 2 (?) cum dimidio.” 

Does * Cay” stand for Ca/i ? Caius Caligula 
is said to have brought the obelisk from 
Egypt to Rome about A.p. 40. 

In ‘ Variorum in Europa [tinerum Deliciz, 
by Nathan Chytrzeus (edit. sec., 1599, p. 27), 
appears the following :— 

“In Obelisco aree S. Petri. Christus vincit, 


Christus regnat, Christus imperat, Christus ab 
omni malo plebem suam defendit (not defenda‘). 
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In pede ejusdem Obelisci. 
Si lapis est unus, de qua siet arte levatus ? 
Quod si sunt plures ; dic ubi congeries? 

I have no record of the present existence 
of the above couplet. 

According to Lieut. Schroeder, Domenico 
Fontana, of the village of Mili, in the terri- 
tory of Como, erected three other obelisks :- 

“One in the Piazza del Popolo is of about the 
same height as that in front of St. Peter’s; while 
another in the Piazza di San Giovanni in Laterano 
is the largest known, being still one hundred and 
tive feet and seven inches high after having three 
feet cut or broken off. Both of these, however, are 
in several pieces, and the chief care was to adapt 
the fragments so as not to mar the stability or the 
symmetry of the shafts. The third, now behind the 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore, is still mono- 
lithic, but much injured and of smaller dimensions, 
being only forty eight feet four inches in height; 
its pede stal, fortunate ly, being seve nteen feet hig gh, 
lends additional majesty to its presence. 

Robert 
Austin’s, Warrington. 


Morro oN VENETIAN Corn (9™ 8. viii. 385). 
—Mr. MILNE does not give accurately the 
motto on Venetian ducats. It begins with 
the word sit, and inits extended form reads : 
SIT TIBI CHRISTE DATVS QVEM TV REGIS ISTE 
DVCATVS ; ** May that duchy over which Thou 
reignest be devoted to Thee, O Christ.” 

Joun Evans. 

Hemel Hempstead. 


KNIFEBOARD OF AN Omnibus vii. 487; 
viii. 23, 127, 311).—The evidence at the refer- 
ences given is valuable as to the specific use 
of the word * knifeboard”; but it should be 
noted that the human mind has worked on 
similar lines with a somewhat different 
application of the idea. According to the 

BYD-D.’ the “hay-brede ” in North Yorkshire 
is “the ledge on the forefront of a wagon upon 
which the driver sits.” “ Brede” has several 
meanings, but its obvious suggestion here is 
“small board.” The‘ P romptorium’ has “brede, 
or lytylle borde. Mé nsula, tabella.” Similarly 
**breyd =a board ” (‘Tim Bobbin’s Glossary ’), 
the word being now usually applied to a 
If we turn the “thay” into heah,” 


him we owe the adaptation of the words, as 
given on p. 334, when he was arranging the 
music, nell thus recreating as a love-son 
what had been far less effectively dodval 
as an impassioned address to Liberty, when 
published in ‘Songs before Sunrise,’ 1892, as 
*The Oblation.’ No one can surpass my own 
admiration for A. C. Swinburne, our greatest 
living poet and virtual Poet Laureate, beyond 
all comparison our greatest. The volume 
in which his ‘Oblation’ originally appeared 
is almost the only one that I do not possess 
among my treasured first editions. I confess 
that I prefer the rendering of the song, for 
one hesitates at proclaiming adoration of 
such a bloodstained idol as the often-belied 
goddess of Liberty, in whose name, Madame 
Roland reminded us, so many crimes were 
perpetrated. The publishers of the music- 
sheet were Messrs. Bo wey & Co., London. 
WoopraLt Epsworru. 


Sir Joun Fryer, Barr. (9 8. viii. 343).— 
Sir John Fryer was created a baronet 13 De- 
cember, 1714. He was a J.P., Alderman of 
London, and Lord Mayor 1720. He married 
Isabella, daughter of Sir Francis Gerard, 
Bart., but by her, who married secondly 
Henry, first Viscount Palmerston, had no 
issue. Sir John died 11 September, 1726, 
when the baronetcy became extinct. He was 
a member of the Fishmongers’ Company. 
See their records of a banquet he gave at 
their hall upon his election as Lord Mayor. 
VICAR pris of his son, who died in 1724. 
L did not know that he had had a son. 

GrReEVILLE E. Fryer. 

Philadelphia. 


Musgrave’s ‘Obituary,’ Harleian Society’s 
Publications, 1900, has— 

Fryer, John, son of Sir Jno. F., , Aldn. Lon- 
don, at W herw ell, co. Hants, 16 Me igo. 

seve, John (Sir), Bt., Aldn. London, ll Sep., 
1726. 

Fryer, —, Lady of Sir Jno., wife of the Aldn., 
12 Nov., 1718. 

_Fryer, —, Lady of Sir John, Aldn. Lond., 17 Aug., 
"Fryer, dau. of Sir Jno. F., Aldn. Lon- 
don, 25 Oct., 


s, for instance, “heah-seld”=a throne, we 
stumble by chance on an idea cognate to the | 
“imperial ” one(p. 128). “ Hay- brede” would, | 
therefore, be the high-board, or the knifeboard 
with a difference. ArtTuur MAYALL. 


“ASK NOTHING MORE OF ME, SWEET ” (9" §, 
i. 389 ; viii. 334, 394).—Let me complete my 
reference and fulfil my promise on p. 335 
by adding the name of the composer of this 
charming song, Mr. Theo. Marzials, who de- 
serves full recognition. No doubt it is to 


There are various references cited for con- 
sultation, including the ‘ Chronological Diary 
to the Historical Register’ (25 vols. 8vo, 
London, 1714-38), P.P. 3407. For references 
to John Ball and John Evans consult the 

Oe 


Ancient Boats (9 §. viii. 366, 407).—To 
those already recorded a recent find may be 
added, discovered over a twelvemonth ago 
at Tottenham, a little northward of Ferry 
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Lane, on a tract of land lying between the | 
canal which forms the Lea navigation and 
the eastward river channel, where two 
enormous reservoirs are being constructed 
for the East London Waterworks. The 
ancient course of the River Lea ran through 
this tract, although now filled up with allu- 
vium, and during the process of excavation 
an ancient British “dug-out” canoe (of the 
kind common in connexion with old lake- | 
dwellings) was found, resting on a bed of 
fine sandy silt, mixed with fresh-water shells. 
The dimensions are: length, 14 ft. 10 in. ;) 
breadth, 2 ft. 4in. ; and depth, 16 in. 

A description of this boat or canoe, which 
has been carefully preserved and will shortly 
be located in the British Museum, was given 
by Mr. Traill (one of the engineers superin- 
tending the excavations) in the Religuary, 
January, 1901, with a sketch ; while a further 
description occurs in ‘Geological Notes on 
the New Reservoirs in the Valley of the Lea, 
near Walthamstow, Essex,’ by Mr. T. V. 
Holmes, F.G.S., in the Fsser Naturalist, the 
journal of the Essex Field Club, recently 
issued to members. Two illustrations of the | 
boat are given therein : one made from a photo- | 
graph taken in situ by Mr. C. W. Sharrock, 
the representative of the contractors (S. Pear- 
son & Son), who has taken much interest in 
and preserved the various “ finds”; while the 
other is from a drawing by Mr. H. A. Cole, | 
showing the relic resting on a trolly for 
removal. At some distance north-eastward 
an old vessel had been found in a disused 
channel a little while before, which was 
described in the newspapers as a “ Viking! 
ship,” and a probable calle of the invading | 
Danish fleet of a.p. 895, which was cenbaped 
or destroyed by King Alfred, as recorded in | 
the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’; but from a 
careful examination of its construction the 
writer is doubtful if it can possibly be older 
than a third of that period, or about 300 
years. Among other finds during the pro- 
gress of the works have been large quantities 
of Roman and later pottery and ironwork, 
while the number of broken tobacco pipes 
was great, varying from the seventeenth- 
century types to those of more recent date. 

Water Crovucn. 


Wanstead, Essex. 


Probably the most perfect specimen of an 
ancient British boat is the one found by 
Mr. Arthur Bulleid at the Lake Village, and 
now preserved in the museum at Glaston- 
bury. This was no rude “dug-out,” though 
formed from the solid trunk of a tree—it 
shows that our ancestors were excellent 
carpenters, while other wooden objects and 


utensils prove them to have been good coopers 
and expert turners. A photograph of this 
boat was given in the Proceedings of the 
Somerset Archeological Society, vol. xl. 
p. 148 (1893). It is a curious fact, illustrating 
the conservatism of local custom, that the 
boats in use in the same neighbourhood 
to-day are of almost the same pattern, though 
now made of sawn wood, as that found in the 
peat, and pronounced to be not later than 
two centuries B.c. F. T. E-wortuy. 


“Wace "=Waces (9 viii. 404).—May I 
say that to my mind the unusual word for 
the singular idea is “wages”? To hear an 
individual speak of his “ wages” is to my ear 
as detestable as to be asked “if you have no 
objections.” Surely one “objection” would 


| suttice if the speaker were really as obliging 


as he professes to be. In the North we some- 
times go to the other extreme, and speak of the 
book containing particulars of all the wages 
as the ‘“‘ wage book,” not the “ wages book ” ; 
but we use the plural form in such a sen- 
tence as this: “No person will be allowed 
to draw two wages.” Pror. SKEAT’s contri- 
bution to the question, being the second 
‘N. & Q. reference of the Editor, is to be 
found reprinted as No. 163 in ‘A Student’s 
Pastime,’ but that is twenty years old and 
differs from the definitions given in his 
dictionary just issued. 
One is reminded of a verse in Mr. Austin 

Dobson’s ‘ Before the Curtain’ :— 

Ah, Reader, ére you turn the page, 

I leave you this for Moral :— 
Remember those who tread Life’s stage 
With weary feet and scantest wage, 
And ne’er a leaf for laurel ! 
ArtTuuR MAYALL. 


“ Byron’s Toms” (9 §S. viii. 241, 388).—As 
Mr. John Peachy, of St. Christopher's, is one 
of those who have had greatness thrust upon 
them, it may not be altogether unworthy of 
mention that a certain Daniel Peachy “in 
Dr. George Butler’s earlier years kept the 
key of the school, and rang the bell up from 
the head master’s house before school.” Dr. 
Butler—miscalled “Pomposus” by the youth- 
ful Byron—was head master of Harrow 
School 1805-29; and Peachy, a shoemaker 
by trade, had been a free scholar under Dr. 
Sumner in 1771. This old-time “custos” 
may very likely have been related to the 
owner and occupant of the “ Peachey stone.” 

A. R. Bay.ey. 


ARMADA Quotation (9 viii. 423).—The 
quotation asked for by C. B. M. occurs in 
‘The War with Spain. This was_ first 
published in 1629, and is an exceedingly 
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scarce pamphlet of forty-six pages. The 
sentence wanted occurs upon p. 30. Bacon's 
executor, Dr. William Rawley, published in 
the same year a thin quarto entitled ‘ Certaine 
Miscellany Works of...... Francis Lord Veru- 
lam,’ and in the preface writes that he has 
done so “to vindicate the wrong, his Lord- 
ship suffered, by a corrupt, and surreptitious 
edition, of that Discourse of his Touching a 
Warre with Spaine, lately set forth.” In this 
edition the quotation is upon p. 48. 
Fra. J. BURGOYNE. 
The Tate Library, Brixton. 


CasTLE oF (9 viii. 423).— 
Dr. G. Kruecer must refer to Charles 
Lever’s ‘ Lord Kilgobbin.’ 

W. G. Boswett-STone. 

Oxford. 


LonpoNn CoFFEE-HOUSES AND TAVERNS 
S. viii. 224, 345). — Respecting Caviac’s,” 
Macky, in his ‘Journey through England,’ 
fourth edition, 1724, vol. i. pp. 169-70, states 
that 
“near this [the Royal] Exchange are two very 
good French Eating-Houses, the one at the Sign of 
Pontack, a President of the Parliament of Bour- 
deaux, from whose Name the best French Clarets, 
are called so, and where you may bespeak a Dinner 
from four or five Shillings a Head to a Guinea, or 
what Sum you please; the other is Caveack’s, 
where there is a constant Ordinary, as Abroad, for 
all Comers without Distinction, and at a very 
reasonable Price.” 


Although in Macky’s ‘Journey through 
England ’—as Mr. MacMIcHAEL states in his 
interesting communication — “ Kivat’s” is 
mentioned as one of the two good French 
eating-houses near the Royal Exchange, yet 
James P. Malcolm in his ‘ Anecdotes of the 
Manners and Customs of London in the 18th 
Century ’ (London, 1808), when purporting to 
cite in extenso at p. 157 this passage from 
Macky’s ‘Journey,’ gives “Caveack’s” as the 
name of the second of these French eating- 
houses. In a MS. diary now before me of 
a New York merchant who spent six months 
in England in 1765-6, he mentions, under the 
date of 1 May, 1766, that he dined at 
“Caveac’s” with his brother and cousin. 
It would appear then that “Caveack’s” was 
at this date the name of the eating-house 
referred to by Macky as “ Kivat’s.” 


E. T. B. 


The following interesting and, I think, 
unnoted allusion to the political character | 
of the taverns and coffee-houses in the earlier 
. of George III.’s reign occurs in ‘ The 


uenna: a Comic Opera in Three Acts,’ 
a parody of Sheridan’s play, by L. Pottinger, | 


London, 1776, 8vo. The copy in my possession 
has a curious woodcut of the last scene in 
the third act, which might represent a 
“Tammany ” committee in its last desperate 
straits. The “King’s Arms” in Cornhill is 
among the political meeting-places satirized : 

Boreas. Ha! ha! ha!—And this song was really 
sung, Mungo? 

Mungo. Yes, my lord, at the Lumber-Troop-house 
in Shoe-lane; and at Sister Wills’s Hole-in-the- 
Wall, Fleet-street. 

Boreas. Why, do you belong to those societies, 
Mungo? 

Mungo. Undoubtedly I do, my Lord—or I could 
not be of the service I am in city elections, which 
are governed by tavern-meetings, and ruled by the 
influence of alehouse clubs. —Why half the business 
(the political business I mean) of the first mercantile 
city in the universe, is adjusted at the Half Moon 
in Cheapside, the King’s Arms in Cornhill, the 
Paul’s Head in Cateaton Street, the Three Pigeons, 
Butcher hall-lane, and the two places I have 
already mentioned. 

As to “Caviac’s,” the following may be of 
use from Mist's Journal, 1 April, 1721 :— 

** Advices from the Royal Exchange inform us 
that the minute in the great Coffee Houses of the 
Routs of the Brokers are strangely altered of late; 
for instead of being gone to Pontack’s, gone to 
Brand's, gone to Caveach’s, they now run, gone to 
the Chop House, gone to the Grill House. These 
advices add too that the Jews and late South Sea 
House Directors have left off boiling their West- 
phalia hams in Champagne and Burgundy.” 

J. HoLpEN MacMIcHAEL. 

Wimbledon Park Road. 


Napo.eon’s Last Years (9 §. viii. 422).— 
On my shelves are two volumes entitled 
“The | Last Days | of the | Emperor Napo- 
leon. | By | Doctor F. Antommarchi, | his 
Physician. | ...... | London: | Printed for 
Henry Colburn, | New Burlington Street | 
1845.” Herein the last illness of Napoleon 
is described most minutely, and it seems to 
me that one could hardly desire a more 
authoritative pronouncement upon the sub- 
ject. I know not what present-day writers 
may have to say, but I imagine that it 
would be a hard task for any one to write 
upon the last days of Napoleon without 
drawing largely upon Antommarchi. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“Hatsa” (9 S. viii. 81, 255, 327, 411).— 
It is a small matter, but Q. V.’s knot should 
have its name ; for ‘N. & Q.’ is exact, though 
not exacting. The knot is a weaver's knot, 
teste Darcy Lever. J. P. 

Hilfield, Yateley, Hants. 

Farry Taxes (9S. viii. 424).—E. B. L. will 
find ‘The Golden Touch’ (story of Midas) 
in ‘A Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys,’ by 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne (London, Henry G. 
Bohn, 1852). Talks with girls and boys 
intersperse the narratives. The preface is 
dated 15 July, 1851. 
W. G. Boswett-STone. 
Oxford. 


“ PLAY THE Goat” (9 viii. 302).—Not 
merely to frolic foolishly, but also to lead a 
dissolute life, in allusion to a characteristic 
of the goat species. An old proverb says 
“ An old goat is never the more reverend for 
his beard,” meaning that an old sinner is the 
worst of all sinners. Pan and the satyrs 
were represented as goat-footed to indicate 
their dissolute propensities. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 

or “ Ketp "=a Sprinc or WATER 
(9 S. viii. 305, 374).—The words kell and keld, 
signifying well, are constantly met with in 
every part of Yorkshire, particularly in Craven 
and the North Riding. We have Keldholme, 
in the parish of Kirkby Moorside ; the Craven 
Keld, on the road from Burnsall to Pateley 
Bridge, which marks the boundary between 
Craven and Nidderdale; Kelbrook, near 
Thornton in Craven; and other Kelbrooks, 
Kelburns, and Kellhouses in profusion. In 
the neighbouring counties of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland we have Salkeld, Thorkell, 
and Threlkeld (tures = holes), both as place- 
names and family names. 

CHARLES A. FEDERER. 

Bradford. 


Neepie Pepiars viii. 105, 229),— 
There is one ditty I used to hear when I was 
an apprentice (1833-9) in Nottingham :— 

Oh ! don’t you know the muffin man, 
And don’t you know his name? 
Oh! don’t you know the muffin man 

Who lives in Byard Lane? 

There was a second verse which began 
“Oh! yes, I know the muffin man,” &c., and 
told his name, which an old man’s memory 
does not retain. Byard Lane was a small 
street running out of Bridlesmith Gate, close 
to where my master’s shop was situated, 
and so | had frequent opportunity of hearing 
his tuneful advertisement. 

New York. 


Sraunton, Worcestersuire (9 viii. 
383).—I presume this heading is a mistake 
for Staunton, Gloucestershire. A branch of 
the Dean Forest Whittingtons were living 
here in the seventeenth century. Mr. Haw- 
KINS should consult the 7'ransactions of the 
Gloucestershire Archeological Society (I am 
not sure of its precise title), which will give 
him full information as to the parish of 


Staunton. I remember one long paper in 
particular on that subject. 
Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


CuckLanp (9 §. viii. 384).— Probably the 
surname is derived from the name of a 
locality. Cuck, an abbreviation of Cuckham, 
from Cwichelm, a Saxon name, would give 
Cwichelm’s or Cuckam’s land—i.e., Cuckland. 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Sone Wantep (9" S, viii. 364).—I think that 
the song-book asked for by Gnomon is “The 
Universal Songster; or, Museum of Mirth, 
forming the most complete, extensive, and valu- 
able collection of Ancient and Modern Songs 
in the English Language. Vol. i. London : 
Printed by John Fairbairn, Broadway, Lud- 
gate Hill ; Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’ 
Court; and Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, 
Paternoster Row, 1825.” We have the above 
first volume at home. Ropert RAYNER. 

Herne Hill, 8.E. 


Renzo TRAMAGLINO (9 S., viii. 424, 448).— 
Renzo Tramaglino, quoted by Paolo Valera 
in his pamphlet entitled ‘ La Regina Vittoria,’ 
in the passage relative to King William IV. 
of England, is not a real personage. He is 
simply the hero of the famous novel ‘I Pro- 
messi Sposi’ (‘The Affianced’), by the celebrated 
Italian writer Alessandro Manzoni, of Milan. 
The two betrothed, who, after so many mis- 
fortunes and agventures, marry at the end 
of the beautiful book are Lucia Mondella 
and Renzo Tramaglino. 

Baron Atsert Lumproso, D.L., 
Director of the Revue Napoléonrenne. 
Frascati, Italy. 


A Spanisu (9 viii. 342).—I 
was present when the late Dr. R. C. Christie 
read his account of Morante to the Man- 
chester Literary Club. It had the usual 
characteristics of his work—fulness, accu- 


racy, and restraint. It was printed in the 


‘club papers in 1883, and is to be included 


|in the volume of the ‘Selected Essays’ of 
Mr. Christie which another friend, Dr. W. A. 
|Shaw, is editing. Mr. Christie’s library, 
which includes books from the collection of 
'the Marquis de Morante, becomes the pro- 
perty of Owens College, Manchester. 
Wituram E. A. Axon. 


(9 viii. 124).—The Gentleman's 
Magazine, vol. xev. 1825, p. 382, has “ York- 
shire: Lately, aged 74, John Crosdill, esq., the 
celebrated performer on the violoncello. He 
performed at the Coronation both of his late 

,and present Majesty.” The ‘ Dictionary of 
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National Biography’ has “ He died at Eskrick 
Escrick], Yorkshire.” The Shefield Mercury, 
dated Saturday, 22 October, 1825, says that he 
died in London, and also says, “ He came from 
Paris in 1821, to be present, as an instru 
mental performer, at the Coronation of 
George [V., having sixty-one years previously 
attended the Coronation of George IIL.” 
The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ has 
“In July, 1790, his father died.” It is 
“Nov. 6” in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
November, 1790, p. 1055. 
‘Obituary,’ Harleian Society’s Publications, 
1900, has “ Rich Crosdill, music., 6 Nov. 1790, 
set. 92.” H. J. B. 


“WEEK-END” (9° viii. 162, 292, 414).— 
Mr. GossEtry’s observations induce me to 
state that I first heard the phrase at Leicester 
during Christmas visits in 1858, 1859, and 
1860. I am enabled to fix these dates, as 
on one of these occasions, when I was at 
Leicester, news arrived that South Carolina 
had seceded from the U.S. The expression 
was used by a lady, since deceased, who also 
mentioned another end phrase—viz., “the 
back end of the year” (autumn). 

I am uncertain as to my impression at the 
time whether these colloquialisms were then 
in general use in Leicestershire, or were 
imported by my informant, who, some years 
previously, had changed her residence from 
a short distance further north. 

Henry T. 

Molewood, Hertford. 


“THERE IS A DAY IN SPRING” (9" §. viii- 
423).—The passage in which these lines occur 
is quoted in the late Dean Church's ‘ Life of 
St. Anselm’ as from the ‘Story of Queen 
Isabel, by M.S. W. C. B. 


Sr. Tero (7 S. viii. 9, 194).—It may be 
worth while to correct a mistake into which 
Nomap has fallen—viz., that Tenby was 
one of the three parishes that claimed his 
body. It was not Tenby, but the adjoining 
parish of Penally. In the churchyard of that 
parish one of St. Teilo’s disciples, Tyfei, after- 
wards spoken of as “the martyr Tyfei,” is 
buried. 

While on this subject I may ask whether 
any of your contributors can suggest a deri- 
vation for the name Penally. Pen is probably 
the Welsh “head,” but no Welshman that [ 
have asked could give a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the rest of the word, which is, I sup- 

», like Lamphey in the same neighbour- 
coed, a corruption of some Welsh word. The 
Latin form is Penalum, and the name is also 


Musgrave’s | 


Pembrokeshire, the date of which is, I think, 
1610, spells it “Pennalye,” so that the ad- 
ditional / is probably a modern introduction. 
It is noteworthy that the local pronunciation 
is as if the word contained one / only—Pen- 
ayly, the second syllable riming with /ay. 

J. P. Lewss. 


SPIDER-EATING (9 §. viii. 304, 409). — 
Robert Lovell, in his ‘ History of Animals 
and Minerals,’ Oxford, 1661, after relating 
various uses to which the spider can be out- 
wardly applied, states, ‘* Some of the Indians 
|eate spiders to cause vomiting,” and again, 
“The field spiders eaten or drunk doe in- : 
equally affect the whole body by heate, cold, 
horror, and itching, inflaming it, causing it 
to swell, disturbing it, and much troubling 
the braine, whence followeth a distention of 
the nerves, trembling, and diabetes.” : 

He then proceeds to give cures for the 
poison and bites of the various spiders, and 
quaintly finishes up by stating, ‘*‘The de- 
scription is needlesse, they are engendered of 
aereal seeds, corrupted and putrified. They 
hate the Stellion, Lizard, and Serpents, and 
spin in foule weather, out of their excre- 
ments : and feele easily.” 

Hervert 


Shrewsbury. 


GREEN CRISE oR CrysE viii. 384).— 
The origin of this name was much discussed 
by local antiquaries many years ago, but 
without any very elucidating result. A sug- 
gestion I ventured to make at the time, that 
the name is simply a corruption, by con- 
traction, of ‘Green Oak Rise”—an appella- 
tion accurately descriptive of the character 
of the place—still seems to me the most pro- 
bable explanation of it. 

Joun Hurcurnson. 

Middle Temple Library. 


“Crise” and “cryse” are both obsolete 
forms of “crisis.” One of the meanings of 
“crisis” is “a turning-point.” Taking this 
meaning in a secondary sense, it will apply 
if the road take a turn in the length of the 
avenue. Crise” is the more correct form. 
See * H.E.D, ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Castor-Orm PLant S$. viii. 224).—I do 
not think that this plant, Ricinus communis, 
also called Palma Christi, will keep a room 
free from flies, but in this country, where 
mosquitos abound, it is alleged that the 
neighbourhood of land planted with Ricinus 
communis is free from this pest, and many 
people have a few of these plants in their 
gardens to keep their houses undisturbed;by 


spelt “Penn Alun.” Speed, in his map of 


these unwelcome visitors. 
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The eucalyptus family has also the pro- 

rty of driving away mosquitos; as the 
eaves of these plants are very fragrant, their 
perfume might also drive away flies. [ would 
recommend your friend to purchase a plant 
of Eucalyptus citrodorus, or globulus, to 
place in his study; the scent of the citro- 
dorus is by far the more pleasant, but the 
qlobulus might be more eftlicacious. Some 
years ago I saw plants of this genus for sale 
at Mr. Bull’s in Chelsea. M. 

Costa Rica. 


4. 


Sweeny Topp (9 S. vii. 508; viii. 131, 
168, 273, 348, 411).—The collection of pottery 
and porcelain to which Mr. Hersert B. Ciay- 
TON refers as having been lately on view at 
the Bethnal Green Museum was lent by Mr. 
Henry Willett, of Brighton. There were 
eighteen specimens of “criminal” crockery 
included in the catalogue. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


W. Hornegold (pronounced Horneygold), 
referred to at the last reference, is in Boase’s 
*Modern English Biography.’ I have hun- 
dreds of prints drawn by him. The Willett 
collection of art pottery is the one Mr. Ciay- 
TON refers to. fore it was at the Bethnal 
Green Museum it was at Brighton. It is 
probably unique, and is, from an historical 
»0int of view, most interesting; and Mr. 
Villett can feel assured that his liberality in 
allowing it to be exhibited is fully appre- 
ciated. THomas. 


Str Isaac Pennrncroy, Lorp Mayor or 
Lonpon, 1643 (9% §. viii. 263, 429).—Your 
correspondent Mr. W. D. Prxk is in error 
as to the date of death of the father of this 
Mayor, which should be 1627 (instead of 
1628). On 26 April of that year, as we 
learn from the parish register, he was buried 
at St. Andrew Undershatt. London, as ** Mr. 
Robt Penington, householder.” Sir Isaac 
Pennington’s eldest son was baptized in the 
same parish, 8 Dec., 1616, as “Izaace [sic] s. 
Mr. Izaace Pennyngton ” (Par. Reg.). 

W. TR. 


S. viii. 317, 426).—In P. Boyle’s ‘General 
London Guide,’ 1794, p. 4, there is the follow- 
ing entry under the head of ‘ Merchants’: 
“D'Israeli Ben. 26, Broad-st.-buildings.” 


‘Tue Tempest’ ANaGram (9 S. viii. 442). 
—At the age of six I used to be rather a don 
at what we called “the letter game,” and 
should have thought scorn of myself if I had 


beyond the confused heap handed to me by 
a playfellow. Mr. Srpree does not “play 
fair.” Let metry. “E.S., University 
College, found Bacon’s freedomt+ prematurely 
worm d.” There you have every letter—and 
the apostrophe. 

To quote Autolycus, “I'll anagrammatize” 
you so eight years together, dinners and 
suppers and sleeping-hours excepted ; it is 
the right “Bacon-woman’s rank to” mania. 
Next, please ! 


The anagram is ingenious ; and doubtless 
Bacon would have been delighted to make it 
or discover it, had he been able. But, un- 
fortunately, he was prevented. ‘The Tempest’ 
was put on the stage, probably in 1610, 
certainly before 1614, in which year Ben 
Jonson brought out ‘Bartholomew Fair,’ 
the induction of which contains a manifest 
allusion to ‘The Tempest.’ But Bacon was 
not created Lord Verulam till 1618. If, 
therefore, he wrote the concluding lines of 
the Epilogue, he must either have prophesied, 
or (perilous supposition!) have got at 
Heminge and Condell, and persuaded them 
to add those lines when they were bringing 
out the folio. C. B. Mounr. 


This anagram occurs in Act IIL. se. v. of 

‘Romeo and Juliet’ :— 
Now by Saint Peter’s church, and Peter too, 
He shall not make me there a joyful bride. 
On transposing the letters we get 
William Shakspeare. Not another poet could be 
author. 

Your correspondent has taken the liberty 
of adding a letter. I have taken the liberty 
of discarding a dozen letters. We can get 
any meaning that we please through ana- 
grams, especially when we can choose out of 
a hundred thousand lines such as are most 
convenient for our purpose. E. YARDLEY. 


“ Ben-ccerK ” viii. 325).—This word 
as quoted by Mr. Deepes, although practic- 
ally the same as “ Beauclerk ” (= fine scholar), 
is not, | have good reason to believe, a mis- 
print for the latter. ee SA 


Paris Catacomss (9 §. viii. 422).—Pre- 
cisely the same question was asked thirty 
years ago (4™ §. vi. 369), to which a reply was 


* If Mr. Sreree is not a Doctor (of Literature, 
or otherhow), so ingenious a person deserves the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century contraction for 
that title. 

+ Freedom, obviously used in the sense of “* frank- 
ness, outspokenness, self-disclosure,” as in Addison’s 
* Italy’ (1705, p. 86): “ They are generally too dis- 
trustful of one another for the Freedoms that are 


offered a solution which required a letter | us’d in such kind of Conversations.” 


| | 
{ 
| 
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given (p. 467), with the titles of five works, 
published between 1812 and 1822, on this 
subject. To these I may add Chamibers’s 
Edinburgh Journal, First Series, xi. 18, Third 


Series, v. 51; All the Year Round, First | 


Series, vi. 516, Second Series, xv. 105 ; Good 
Words, v.35. Everarp Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road 


Havre DE Grice (9" §. viii. 422).— Havre 
de Grace in 1516 was merely a fishing village 
with a chapel dedicated to Notre Dame de 
Grace. Camden’s ‘ History of Elizabeth’ says: 

“They should deliver in her hands for Caution 
Franciscopolis, a Town built by King Francis the 
First at the Mouth of the Seine, which the English 
call New-haven and the French Port de Grace or 
Havre de Grace.” 

Holinshed’s ‘Chronicles,’ 1587, vol. ii. pp. 1196- 
1201, gives an account of the occupation, &c., 
of Newhaven, or Havre de Grace ; also Hay- 
ward’s ‘Annals of the First Four Years of 
Queen Elizabeth’ (Camden Society). 

JoHNn RADCLIFFE. 

English occupation in 1562-3. See a letter 
in ‘ Hist. MSS. Commission Report on Mr. 
Eliot Hodgkin’s MSS.,’ p. 32. The town was 
then known in Saglend en Newhaven. 

A. E. 8. 


kingdom very naturally supplied the material 
for most of the early crowns. The trefoil as 
emblematic of the Trinity may have some 
bearing on the case, and it will be observed 
that in the crosslets on the royal ball and the 
sceptre, the feathers of the Prince of Wales, 
aa the form of the fleur-de-lis, the threefold 
idea occurs. It is supposed that the fleur-de- 
lis may have originally represented a battle- 
axe or other weapon. The strawberry leaves, 
or some conventional trifid equivalent, on the 
crown of the Grand Turk would appeal to 
| the minds of the Crusaders, and would be 
| readily adopted by them on account of their 
religious suggestiveness. It may be that the 
strawberry leaves in the coronets are derived 
from that source. ArTHUR MAYALL. 


Similar questions have appeared in ‘ N.& Q.’ 
in years gone by. I think the remarks of the 
Editor on a previous occasion will answer 
the present querist (6% S. x. 27) :— 

* At 5 S. ii. 129 a similar query is propounded. 
To this (5% S. v. 75) Mr. F. Rue replied denying 
| that the trefoil floral ornaments of ducal coronets 
| are strawberry leaves, and stating that the question 
|of interest is, why and on whose authority they 
| were so styled. At 5S. xii. 114 Mr. J. Cuvureniin 
Sikes supplies an extract from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of July, 1879, dealing with the whole 


| question, and asserting that the conventional leaves 


THURLOW AND THE DvuKE oF GRAFTON | used to decorate coronets were not originally called 


(9% S. viii. 405, 454).—The scene in the House | 


of Lords when Lord Thurlow replied to the 
Duke of Grafton’s uncalled-for attack 
occurred in June, 1779, just a year after 
Lord Thurlow’s elevation to the peerage. 
This scene is described by Butler in his 
* Reminiscences,’ i. 142, and quoted by Lord 
Campbell in his ‘Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors,’ v. 533. Ropert WALTERS. 

Ware Priory. 

According to the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ it was the third Duke of Rich- 
mond to whom Lord Thurlow applied the 
epithet “the accident of an accident.” The 
authorities cited are Butler’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ 
Mahon’s ‘ History of England,’ and the ‘ Par- 
liamentary History.’ C. L. 8. 


SrrawBerry Leaves (9 §S. viii. 463).—It 
will be seen from plate xx. in Porny’s 
‘Heraldry’ that the turban portion of the 
Great Turk’s crown is decorated with straw- 
berry leaves and jewels. The Papal crown 
owes its triple character to the use of three 
marquises’ coronets, in the form of which, 
of course, strawberry leaves occur. The early 
crowns were diadems; and the diadem is 
that which is bound across—bands or fillets, 
in fact. Hence the pine, laurel, and parsley 


strawberry leaves, and were at first very unlike 
them.” 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

GREEK PRONUNCIATION (9" 8. vii. 146, 351, 
449 ; viii. 74, 192, 372).—W. H. B. says that 
the French form of the Latin sal being se/, it 
follows that the a in sa/ may have been 
pronounced with the English a sound—I 
suppose like the ain the word sal/y. He adds 
that “no Frenchman would allow that his 
word was even as much erroneous—i.e., had 
strayed as far from the Latin original—as 
the English word.” But, in the first place, 
the Italian for sad is sale, in which a the 
a has its fullest sound, and surely no Italian 
would allow that A7s word was even as much 
erroneous as the French one ; secondly, the 
English sa/t does not appear to come from 
the Latin sa/, but, according to Prof. Skeat, 
from the Anglo-Saxon sealt, so that it is not 
easy to see what the sound of the « in salt 
has to do with the sound of the @ in sal. 
W. H. B. goes on to say: “Can any wise 
man be absolutely sure that the Latin word 
vas was not pronounced vass by the Romans?” 
Now the word vas has also the form vasum, 
and to pronounce vasum vassum is by no 
means easy. We must also remember that 


crowns of the Grecian games. The vegetable 


the Italians pronounce their word vaso 
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with the soft s sound, z.e., as the English :. 
Without, therefore, going as far as to say 
that it is a/solutely sure that vas was pro- 
nounced as varze, it may safely be said that 
it is most probable. M. Hauttmont. 


Prisoners OF War IN OUR LITERATURE 
(9 S. vii. 469; viii. 46, 153).—Once again, 
trusting to the unvarying kindness of the 
Editor, and relying upon the indulgence of 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ I venture upon | 
offering another extract from the ‘Annual 
Register’ for 1812. It is a trifle “out of 
date,” yet at the present moment, when the 
treatment of prisoners of war has become, 
perhaps, the most important political ques- 
tion of the hour, it may be interesting, if to 
nobody else, at least to the “man in the 
street.” 


* August 19. French Prisoners.—As a proof of 
the good treatment of the prisoners of war in this | 
country, the following comparative statement of 
those sick and in health will be the best answer to 
the calumnies of the Moniteur 

Thursday, August 20. 
On board prison-ships. In health. Sick. 
Hamoaze 6,100 61 
In Dartmoor depdt ... 7,500 74 

This small proportion of sick is not the common 
average of persons not confined as prisoners of war. 
At Dartmoor depot 500 prisoners, such as labourers, 
carpenters, smiths, &c., are allowed to work from 
sunrise to sunset; they are paid 4d. and 6. per 
day, according to their abilities, and have each 
their daily rations of provisions, viz., a pound and 
a half of bread, half a pound of boiled beef, half a 
pound of cabbage, and a proportion of soup and 
small beer. They wear a tin plate in their caps, 
with the title of the trade they are employed in, 
and return every evening to the depdt to be mus- 
tered. 

In this same volume, and also in previous 
and subsequent volumes, of the ‘Annual 
Register’ there are to be found most in- 
teresting paragraphs respecting the French 
prisoners in England : how the officers fought 
duels among themselves ; how 1,000 of them 
ne (or tried to escape); how several 
Englishmen were severely punished for aid- 
ing and abetting, with many other interest- 
ing old-world details. 

Hersert B. Crayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


Crock Watch Ficures (9 viii. 
385, 465).—Like one of your contributors at 
the last reference, I was of opinion that 
dialling as surviving from sundials would 
account for the use of IIII for IV; but is 
the evidence from this source sufticiently 
definite to justify the opinion? I ask for the 
sake of information. So far as my means of 
judging, which are not special, go, the facts | 


lias “aile.” 


|Dame. Formerly it was called 


are the other way, and Britten appears to be 
justified in his attitude. Unless it can be 
shown that IIIT was the rule on sun and 
moon dials the argument is of little or no 
value. What is the evidence ? 

ArTHUR MAYALL. 


‘*PARVER ALLEY” (9*" §S. viii. 325, 451).— 
Modern writers on architecture certainly 
count what is generally called the nave as 
an aisle. Mr. Charles Herbert Moore in 
his ‘Development and Character of Gothic 
Architecture’ (Macmillan, 1899) talks of the 
cathedral of Paris having jive aisles. Notre 
Dame has a nave with two aisles on each 
side. From the description of Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Hussey would be justified in ag of 
the nave as ‘‘the centre aisle.” Mr. Moore 
is an American, but his book is already almost 
a classic. French writers speak of Notre 
Dame as having five “nefs.” “Aile” is the 
French equivalent of our aisle, but I find 
“nef latérale” is quite as frequently used 
The space to the west of the 
cathedral of Paris is known as Parvis Notre 
“ Parvis 
paradisus,” “the earthly paradise leading to 
the celestial Jerusalem,” as one writer inter- 
prets it. Mr. Hems’s explanation of the 
word parvise in England is doubtless correct. 

Harr. 


Mr. Harry Hens is confusing two distinct 
words, namely, “aisle,” from ala, and 
“alley,” from Old Fr. alee, connected with 
aller, to go, walk. It would be wrong, as he 
says, to speak of the “centre aisle” of a 
church, but the common phrase “ middle 
alley ” is quite right. 

Durham. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Epistles of Erasmus, from his Earliest Letters 
to his Fifty-first Year. Arranged in Order of 
Time by Francis Morgan Nichols. (Longmans & 
Co.) 

Most that we know concerning Erasmus is derived 

from his correspondence, which, beginning wit 

letters to his personal friends and associates, ended 
by embracing the men of highest rank and dis- 
tinction of his epoch. An arrangement of this is 
an indispensable preliminary to our obtaining that 
life of Erasmus for which the world, in spite of 
all the works between Beatus Rhenanus and 
Seebohm, is yet waiting. For various reasons, 
probably to some extent prudential, Erasmus 
shirked during his lifetime the task, to which he 
was more than once bidden by his friends, of 
arranging under dates the epistles which, with or 
without his connivance, were given to the world. 

Students in the following centuries have mourned 

his timidity or reticence. In the present volume 


} 
| 
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Mr. Nichols aims at doing for the great thinker 
what has not hitherto been done, and enabling the 


student to read the correspondence in the order in 


which it was written. He supplies, accordingly, 
a chronological register. Beginning with the letters 
written from the Augustinian monastery of Emmaus 
at Stein, near Gouda, Erasmus’s convent residence, 
in 1482-3, the register ends with the close of 
1517, when Erasmus, at the height of his reputa- 
tion, and then in his fifty-second year, was keeping 
the Christmas festival at Louvain. It comprises 
more than seven hundred letters. The epistles of 
a later date are more numerous, but owing to many 
causes—among which may be counted knowledge 
of the circumstances under which they were written 
and the personages to whom they were addressed— 
the task of fixing their dates is less difficult. A 
translation of the whole or portions of two hundred 
and eleven of these letters is given, with a com- 
mentary and foot-notes concerning them, which, 
besides constituting the book to a certain extent 
a biography, supply the original date, if any, 
assigned to each letter on its first publication, and 
such additions to date as were made “‘in the later 
authorized editions of the Latin text.” Every 
letter in the register of which a translation is not 
given is described in the commentary. For further 
explanations of the principles on which the trans- 
lation has been executed, and the nature and extent 
of the omissions, the reader is referred to the book. 

No intention to attempt a complete translation 
of the epistles is entertained by Mr. Nichols. who, 
however, speaks of a second and complementary 
volume being in contemplation. The task Mr. 
Nichols has set himself is well executed, and the 
arrangement of the letters will facilitate greatly 
the labours of the student. In some points, how- 
ever, we find ourselves at disaccord with our author. 
It is undeniably better to give a portion of a letter, 
as is done, than an abridgment. We have com- 
pared many of the letters with the originals as 
given in the thirty-one books of the collected 
letters of Erasmus, Melanchthon, More, and Vives, 
printed in London by Flecher & Young in 


A translation of the ‘Compendium Vitz,’ which is 
generally attributed to Erasmus, and supplies the 
leading details concerning his birth and parentage, 
is given. We agree with Mr. Nichols in admit- 
ting both the compendium and the epistle of 
Erasmus to Goclen, though doubt has been thrown 
by recent writers upon both. We have noted for 
comment some scores of passages during the perusal 
of the book. In so doing we have enmpalven deaeaten 
the aim with which we set out. Within the space 
at our disposal it is obviously impossible to deal 
with all these matters. No resource is left but to 
ag by them, and recommend the reader to turn 
or himself to the book. No student of fifteenth- 
century literature can afford to neglect this; and 
though we should have preferred a more liberal 
policy in regard to the translations, we are aware 
of the difficulties in Mr. Nichols’s path, and are 
indebted to him for a thoughtful and serviceable, 
and to some extent a captivating volume. 


Les Portraits de Enfant. 
THovucu no name of author or publisher appears 
to this sumptuous volume, concerning which all the 
information vouchsafed us is that it issues from 
the press of Lahure, we can scarcely be in error 
in assigning it to the eminent Parisian house 


|of Hachette. In almost all respects it is a com- 


1642 (“‘Sumptibus Adriani Vlacq”), and find the | 


omissions both more numerous and more im- 
portant than is desirable. Nor do we agree with 
the counsel, or perhaps rather the assumption, 
that the first two books of the letters should be 
skimmed over, and the reader’s attention be con- 


eminence and when the style of the writer was 
more formed. The letters to Servatius are not 
wholly satisfactory. They illustrate, as is said, a 
“somewhat feminine side of the character of Eras- 


mus, Whom they exhibit as having formed a devoted | 


attachment to one of his own sex, which not being 
returned with equal fervour, was a source of pain 
to himself and of some annoyance to the object of 
his affection.” That they were to some extent 
intellectual exercises, in which Erasmus, in spite 
of the character for extreme truthfulness which he 
somewhat superfluously assigns himself, loved to 
indulge, is conceivable enough. The language is 
that, however, of human passion, and in the case 
of a man of reputation so unblemished as Erasmus 
we cannot afford to neglect the evidence of the 
kind of friendship which was common in his days, 
as in the subsequent times of Michel Angelo and 
Shakespeare. These letters, which are accepted as 
genuine, have escaped the attention of biographers. 


panion volume to ‘ L’Image de la Femme’ of M. 
Armand Dayot, the Inspecteur des Beaux - Arts, 
issued by that firm a couple of years ago (see 
9 S. iv. 549). The character and method of the 
work and the illustrations are all but identical, 
and the title-pages and the designs in both are of 
ravishing elegance. In some respects the volume is 
likely to be even more popular than its predecessor. 
No subject whatever can be of more inexhaustible 
interest to the one half of human beings than the 
other half, and we cannot but wonder whether the 
spirited publisher to whom we owe ‘ L’Image de la 
Femme’ will dare in a couple of years more to give 
us ‘ L’Image de Homme,’ and whether the fair sex 
will study its coarser, if more trustworthy half 
with the same unwavering devotion that the sterner 
sex has displayed to itself. On the ground of 
children both sexes meet, and the father is as 
proud of the grace and affection of his daughter 
as the mother is of the approaching virility of her 
son. The scheme of the book is, then, to show the 


| child as it appears in the works of the greatest 
centrated upon the books which follow, when the 
correspondents of Erasmus were men of greater | 


artists from the infancy of art until to-day. Mate- 
rials are fortunately abundant, more than they 
would have been had not the cult of the Mother 
of God involved that of the infant Godhead. Wher- 
ever the Madonna had to be shown in Christian 
art, her inseparable companion was necessarily 
il Bambino, a caressing Italian word, the liquid 
music of which disappears from the enfant and the 
child, though a measure of it is preserved in bébé and 
baby. Italy, as the source of most religious art, 


| comes practically foremost in the volume, and is 


assigned the largest space,though an opening chapter 
of no great extent is devoted to the child in clas- 
sical art. Next it, sed longo interval/o, comes 
Spain; after it arrive Flanders and Germany, 
France, and, lastly, England. A final chapter is 
occupied with the art of to-day. The earliest 
representation of a child is an Egyptian girl, the 
lithe, graceful tigure of which is very seductive. 
It comes from the Turin Museum. With this must 
be compared the bas-relief from the Musée du 
Louvre of Sesostris as a child, a curious but artis- 
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tically unsatisfactory work, which, old as it is, is | 


said to be the work of a décadent. Very modern 
in appearance, and no less conventionally pretty, 
are the Greco-Egyptian portraits of girls from the 
collection of Theodore Graf, of Vienna, the eyes of 
which are as large as those of Beatrice described 
by Thackeray in ‘Esmond.’ A beautiful child is 
the infant Nero, from the bust in the Uffizi Gallery, 
Florence. A full-page illustration follows of the 
smiling-faced bust of a Roman child in the British 
Museum, a second giving, from the same institution, 
a téte d'amour, a piece of Greek sculpture. Among 
other designs of the opening chapter are a very 
uaint bust from the Musée de Cluny, an ivory 
Virgin and Child from the same, a second from 
the Louvre, and a specially beautiful St. Anne 
and the Virgin as a child from Bordeaux Cathe- 
dral. The Italian chapter begins with some 
profoundly interesting frescoes, one of which, 
Une Correction a I’Ecole,’ is both beautiful and 
quaint. It shows a pretty chubby infant hoisted 
on the shoulders of a man in order to receive a 
whipping. Far too young is the baby, according to 
modern views, to merit such punishment. A bust 
by Donatello of a laughing child is delightful. First 
among the ecclesiastical designs comes a repre- 
sentation by Filippino Lippi, from the Pitti Gal- 
lery, of an Infant Jesus under a rain of roses. 
Among those which follow is the famous ‘ Madonna 
alla Seggiola’ of Raphael. Coming to Spanish art, 
we have some wonderful portraits of Velasquez, 
foremost among which are the Infanta Margarita 
from the Louvre, and the Infanta Maria Teresa, 
subsequently the spouse of Louis XIV., from the 
allery of the Rein, absolutely inaccessible in the 
hugest hoop that can ever have been worn. From 
the same gallery of the Prado comes the picture by | 
Murillo of the Infant Jesus giving drink to St. 
John. A most happily inspired child portrait of 
Franz Hals comes ay among the German and 
Flemish pictures, but is eclipsed in interest by the 
superb laughing child of the same painter from 
the private collection of M. Jules Porgés. Rem- 
brandt’s portrait of his son Titus van Ryn is 
also conspicuous, as is ‘ The Young Cavalier,’ now | 
one of the Windsor Vandycks. Arriving at France, 
we find the Comtesse Mollien of Greuze serving as 
frontispiece to the volume. The portraits by | 
Clouet, Nattier, and Watteau are among the best 
in the work. Specially noteworthy are the young 
Francis LL. when Dauphin of Clouet ; Louis XVII. 
when Dauphin by Madame Vigée- Lebrun; and 
Le Chevalier de Pange by Drouais. Reaching the 


morocco binding, sprinkled with leaves and lilies 
the dead gold of its edges, and the typographica 
luxury of the whole render it fit for the boudoir of 
a queen. 


The Northern Genealogist, edited by A. Gibbons, 
F.S.A,, gives, in an admirable instalment, a con- 
tinuation of the heriots, &c., in the Wakefield 
Manor Rolls. The period now comprised extends 
from 1513 to 1627. All the heriots between 1500 
and 1563 that are decipherable are being given. 
They are of highest interest to Yorkshire genea- 
logists, including many names still closely associated 
with the district. *‘ Marriage Bonds of the Dean and 
Chapter of York,’ ‘ Lincoln Marriage Registers,’ and 
‘Act Books of the Prerogative Court of York’ are 
also continued. The volume of which the present 
part constitutes an instalment is the fourth. The 
entire series will be preserved in all genealogical 
collections. In the Lincoln marriage registers 
Ralphe Clayton, of Ruskington, ‘‘ludi magister,” 
marries in 1588 Ann Groslinge, of Dockdike. What 
is the exact significance of “‘ludi magister” used 
at this period? Qy. schoolmaster? 


Cycle Repair and Maintenance, by A. W. Marshall, 
which is No. 21 of the “* Useful Arts” series, edited 
YY Mr. H. Snowden Ward, and published by 
Messrs. Dawbarn & Ward, has reached a second 
edition, a strong proof of its utility. Among recent 
additions to the series are Glass, by the Rev. F. C 
Lambert, M.A.; Home-made Fitments and Furni- 
ture, by the same; Perfumes and Cosmetics, by Mr. 
Thomas Bolas and Mr. C. G. Leland; and Gesso 
Work, by Mr. Matthew Webb. 


Rotices to Corresyoudents, 
We must call special attention to the following 
notices 


Ow all communications must be writ.en the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
To secure insertion of communications corre- 


| spondents must observe the following rules. Let 


English national school, which is held not to have | 


begun before the eighteenth century, the author 
delectates in the portraits of Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Hoppner, Romney, and Raeburn. Gains- 
borough is assigned the highest position among 
English artists as a painter of children. It is need- 
less to say that the best-known masterpieces of the 
English school are given, Gainsborough’s ‘ Blue Boy,’ 
from the collection of the Duke of Westminster, 
holding a conspicuous place. In the final chapter 
on the paintings of to-day we have Chaplin’s 
Princesse Isabelle d'Orléans, Baudry’s M. Robert 
Fould, Millais’s ‘Souvenir of Velasquez,’ Fla- 
meng’s Mile. P., and some admirable portraits by 
Sargent and other artists. Very great pains must 
have been spent in obtaining so large and repre- 
sentative a collection. The processes of reproduc- 
tion are thoroughly successful, and the book is a 
treasure house of delight. Its superb pale-green 


each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


G, A. B.—Each answer should be given separately 
with the proper heading and references. 


H. Hems.—The word was left out in your copy. 


NOTICE, 
Editorial communications should be addressed to 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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